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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 

Historical Essays. By James Ford Rhodes, LL.D., D. Litt. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1909. Pp. ix, 335.) 
We who have read with admiration Mr. Rhodes's great history are 
pleased to find in this volume a series of essays and biographical sketches 
which take us into his confidence and reveal to us so much of the man 
and his method of work. It may be that his associates, the older his- 
torical students, have known these things, but the younger men, though 
they have ever found a hearty welcome when they have ventured to 
approach him, have not felt free to pry into the secrets of his historical 
trade. In these essays we are admitted at once. Of his preparation 
for history writing he says : " Whatever training I had beyond that of 
self came from the mastery, under the guidance of teachers, of certain 
general historians belonging to an epoch when power of expression was 
as much studied as the collecting and sifting of evidence." This lack 
of the technical training, enjoyed by a generation of students younger 
than himself, was, Mr. Rhodes tells us candidly in his sympathetic essay 
on Edward G. Bourne, compensated for by the aid and advice given by 
that distinguished scholar. Perhaps the history of the Civil War as a 
great human production is the better for Mr. Rhodes's having brought 
to it not the critic's training, but the hard sense and the charm of a big, 
honest, sincere nature. He has taken first of all a man's interest in his 
subject. Few historians could have dispensed with technical training 
as Rhodes has done, but he by common-sense, patience, and fairness has 
won from critics the reputation for telling the truth and never sacri- 
ficing it because tempted by the opportunity for effect. Even in the 
manner of taking his notes he is not orthodox, for he tells us that he 
has taken them mainly in note-books, and by colored pencils of emphasis 
and summary kept before him the prominent facts which he wished to 
combine. He aimed to study his authorities in logical succession, in the 
order of their estimated importance. In some cases he did draw off 
his memoranda from note-books to cards. He could digest his materials 
better this way, but in the main found that frequent re-perusal of his 
notes answered fully as well. He quotes Carlyle with approval on 
trying " to keep the whole matter simmering in the living mind ". The 
emphasis which he places upon the writing of history as compared with 
the investigation is revealed in all of his essays wherein history is the 
subject. He tells of striving to acquire a style by reading a page of 
some admired author and then trying to reproduce it from memory. 
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Macaulay and Lecky he found lent themselves to this exercise, but 
Shakespeare, Hawthorne, and Thucydides defied his efforts. Speaking 
of his use of a dictionary, he says that in its use he learned to pay little 
attention to the definition, but to regard with care the illustrative cita- 
tion. He declares himself a slow reader, very envious of Macaulay. 

His literary and historical tastes are revealed with refreshing candor. 
The reading of Latin has always been for him a " grinding labor ", and 
for German he confesses the frequent need of a dictionary, but French 
is a favorite language wherein his best loved authors seem to be Balzac, 
Moliere, and Sainte-Beuve. In the field of English he speaks only of 
such historical writers as have been most helpful to him. Of Parkman's 
works he has read only Montcalm and Wolfe, and of Motley's only the 
Dutch Republic. He admires Curtius's chapter on the Years of Peace. 
Carlyle and Gibbon he holds in the highest estimation. Shakespeare 
and Homer have helped him most in the study of human character. 
The first part of Faust, he speaks of as having profoundly affected his 
life. He is a great admirer of Godkin and expresses his obligation to 
the Nation for his right-thinking upon the tariff, civil service reform, 
and the silver question. 

The address on the Profession of Historian shows clearly the 
■emphasis which the author puts upon writing as compared with investi- 
gation. Except that the would-be historian must have an insatiable 
love of reading little is said about the latter. He urges the mastery 
of French and Latin, and suggests the uselessness of mathematics. 
As to physics and natural sciences he suggests getting them at second 
hand to avoid intellectual scattering. One should read Fiske, Huxley, 
and Tyndall for that purpose, and the lives of Darwin, Pasteur, and 
Huxley. Economics he regards as useful. Gibbon, Grote, and Macau- 
lay, he thinks gained strength as historians from their public and busi- 
ness experience, but on the other hand Gardiner and Carlyle had none. 
Rhodes himself was " immersed in business " from the age of twenty- 
two to thirty-seven, and began to write his history at forty. 

C. H. Van Tyne. 

La Campagna Romana Antica, Medioevale e Moderna. Volume I. 

La Campagna Romana in Genere. By Giuseppe Tomassetti. 

(Rome: E. Loescher and Company. 1910. Pp. 354.) 

The veteran author of La Campagna Romana nel Medio Evo has 

now published the first volume of what will doubtless be his magnum 

opus, and has put all who are interested in the history and topography 

of central Italy under still greater obligations to him. In this history 

of the Campagna from the earliest times, he proposes (p. 1) "to set 

forth in historical and topographical order all the notes that he has 

collected in thirty-two years from earlier publications and from public 

and private archives ". This volume, the first of three, is divided into 

four main sections, the first of which contains a description of the 



